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RELIVING  THE  NIGHTMARE 
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Many  thanks  to  my  editor,  Betty  Steinhard 
and  to  my  timely  advisor,  Mildred  Harris 


INTRODUCTION 


My  name  is  Ruth  Bestman-Szajnzylber. 

I  was  bom  in  Poland  in  the  industrial  city  of  Lodz.  Our  immediate 
family  consisted  of  my  parents,  my  oldest  sister  Rena,  the  middle  sister  Anne,  and 
myself,  the  youngest. 

My  father  was  a  textile  engineer,  a  profession  very  much  in  demand  in 
this  city.  In  addition,  he  finished  the  school  for  accounting  and  also  knew  the  textile 
looms.  In  these  capacities,  he  was  managing  a  textile  factory. 

Often  groups  of  school  children  with  their  teachers  would  come  to  this 
factory  and  my  father  would  explain  to  them  how  each  machine  worked  and  what  its 
function  was.  My  father's  working  hours  were  long  and  many  evenings  I  saw  him 
working  on  some  books  he  brought  home  from  the  factory.  He  boasted  he  never 
missed  a  day  of  work. 

We  lived  in  a  nice  part  of  the  city  in  a  very  comfortable  apartment.  My 
parents  instilled  in  us  the  utmost  importance  of  education.  All  three  of  us  girls  were 
attending  high-schools  which  -  like  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  were  and  still  are  -  private, 
and  had  to  be  paid  for.  I  was  also  attending  a  dancing  school  twice  a  week. 

My  mother  was  very  good  at  languages.  Besides  Polish  and  Yiddish,  she 
spoke  fluent  Russian  and  German  -  attended  Russian  school  -  and  was  studying 
Esperanto.  She  was  interested  in  art  and  liked  to  visit  museums.  Mother  taught  us 
never  to  choose  the  easiest  road  but  the  one  which  agreed  with  our  conscience  and 
would  be  better  in  the  long  run. 

My  father  was  a  very  wide-ranging  reader,  interested  not  only  in  Polish 
and  Yiddish,  but  also  in  German  literature.  In  our  home  was  a  beautiful  Burgundy 
leather-bound  complete  collection  of  the  most  important  German  writers.  Father 
loved  music  -  something  I  am  very  happy  to  inherit  -  loved  to  listen  to  operas  and 
often  asked  me  to  dance  to  improvise  for  him,  which  made  me  very  happy,  especially 
since  nobody  else  was  very  much  interested  in  my  achievements  in  this  direction. 

Across  the  street  from  the  house  where  we  lived  were  wide  alleys 
bordered  with  trees  which  led  to  a  beautiful  well-kept  private  park.  In  these  alleys 
and  park  many  of  our  activities  took  place.  On  the  alleys,  we  could  run  freely,  play 
all  kinds  of  games  and  enjoy  our  sleigh  rides.  In  Spring  and  Autumn, 
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on  Sunday  mornings,  Father  took  us  to  concerts  outside  in  the  park.  In  Winter,  we 
skated  on  the  let  k  t 

Father  had  three  sisters  and  a  brother.  Mother  had  two  sisters  and  a 
brother.  Naturally,  we  had  grandparents  on  both  sides  and  many  cousins.  We  stayed 
quite  close  to  the  rest  of  our  family. 

For  Summer  vacations,  we  used  to  rent  a  cottage  in  the  country  where 
we  stayed  with  Mother.  Father  came  for  the  week-ends  loaded  with  special  fruits  and 
all  kinds  of  goodies.  Often,  some  of  our  extended  family  members  also  rented  a 
cottage  nearby. 

Fridays  were  our  judgement  days. 

Throughout  the  week,  whenever  we  did  something  that  Mother  did  not 
approve  of,  she  would  tell  us  that  everything  would  be  reported  to  Daddy  and  we 
would  be  punished  accordingly.  But  when  Friday  came  and  all  of  us,  dressed  nicely, 
went  to  the  railroad  station  to  await  and  greet  Daddy,  amid  hugging  and  kissing, 
Mother  would  forget  her  threats  and  even  if  she  did  complain,  our  punishment  would 
end  with  Daddy  pronouncing  very  solemnly  that  the  next  time  we  must  listen  and 
behave  much  better. 

My  nicest  and  most  vivid  memories  -  that  sustained  Anne  and  myself  - 
during  our  darkest  hours  -  were  of  Fridays  when  we  all  had  to  be  at  the  table  at  a 
certain  time,  looking  presentable,  to  see  and  hear  Mother  lighting  the  candles  in 
ornamental  silver  candle-holders  and  saying  the  prayer  to  greet  Shabat.  The  house 
smelled  of  cooked  fish,  chicken  soup,  challah  and  fresh  baked  cakes,  and  the 
glittering  flames  of  the  candles  rendered  a  special  festive  atmosphere  and  a  feeling 
of  warmth  and  love. 

And  how  memorable  were  the  "Seders"  on  Passover,  when  Father, 
dressed  in  a  white  robe,  propped  by  white  pillows,  presided  over  all  the  rituals 
according  to  the  "Hagada"  -  the  book  of  Passover,  and  we  all  participated  in  reading 
about  our  people  striving  through  the  desert  on  their  way  to  Freedom.  When  I,  as  the 
youngest,  asked  the  four  questions,  these  questions  were  answered  so  profoundly  by 
my  Father. 

And  Hanukkah  and  Purim,  the  most  joyful  and  happy  holidays, 
especially  for  the  younger  children.  With  the  special  new  toys  to  play  with,  the 
unlimited  sweets  of  all  sorts  to  indulge  in  and  with  everybody  joining  in  to  sing  the 
songs  which  reminded  us  that  miracles  do  happen! 

Those  moments  we  tried  to  relive  at  nights  on  the  ground  or  in  the  best 
case,  on  our  bunks  cold  and  hungry,  with  no  spark  of  hope  on  the  horizon. 
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Deserted  and  forgotten,  humans  but  rejected  by  humanity.  If  we  could  only 
comprehend  why?  What  did  we  do  to  fall  in  disgrace  of  God? 

Our  parents  taught  us  always  to  help  other  people.  Myself,  as  a  ten  and 
eleven  year  old  child,  spent  many  after-school  hours  in  an  orphanage,  helping  my 
classmates  to  cope  with  math  and  taking  care  of  the  younger  children. 

In  the  late  1930's  the  political  news  was  disturbing.  Hitler  was  in  full 
power  mobilizing  his  army  and  delivering  his  thunderous,  threatening  oratories. 
Then,  we  were  shocked  by  the  news  about  the  "Crystal  Night".  How  could  this  have 
happened?  This  was  the  twentieth  century  and  this  was  a  barbaric  action! ! !  Not  able 
to  understand  what  was  happening,  we  consoled  ourselves  that  his  could  not  happen 
in  Poland. 

Then  came  the  year  1939.  There  was  some  talk  about  the  possibility  of 

war.  On  the  radio,  we  heard  how  strong  the  Polish  Army  was  and  that  it  would  not 

* 

give  in  to  any  of  Hitler's  demands.  Great  Britain  and  France  made  a  pact  with  Poland 
for  mutual  defense  of  their  borders.  This  fact  boosted  our  morale  and  gave  us  some 
additional  feeling  of  security. 

The  last  school  semester  ended  and  we  went  to  the  country. 

But,  the  political  situation  became  progressively  worse.  On  the  radio, 
between  blasting  patriotic  marches,  we  heard  about  the  inevitability  of  war.  We  were 
assured,  however,  over  and  over  again  that  our  army,  which  was  being  mobilized,  was 
able  and  ready  to  withstand  any  attack  from  our  enemy. 

Our  vacation  was  almost  over. 

In  the  last  few  days,  the  atmosphere  was  very  tense.  We  heard  the  trains 
were  occupied  by  the  soldiers  and  it  was  difficult  for  civilians  to  obtain  tickets. 
Mother  was  worried.... but,  Father  did  not  wait  for  the  weekend  to  see  us.  He  arrived 
on  Wednesday. 

Then  on  Friday,  September  1st,  in  the  very  early  morning  hours,  we 
heard  shrill  sounds  of  many  airplanes  in  the  sky  and  some  far  away  detonations. 
Several  hours  later,  we  saw  the  first  refugees  from  the  towns  and  villages  close  to  the 
German  border.  The  people  were  in  a  pitiful  state.  They  were  distressed.  They  had 
left  everything  behind,  all  their  belongings,  their  lifelong  accumulated  possessions, 
and  were  running  -  some  with  small  children  -  away  from  the  falling  bombs.  They 
were  on  the  road  many  hours;  they  were  tired,  dirty,  frightened  and  hungry. 
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Immediately,  after  listening  to  their  stories,  the  grown-ups,  as  well  as  the 
older  children  from  the  cottages  around,  got  busy  to  try  to  help  them.  Shelters  had 
to  be  provided  as  well  as  food  and  clothing.  At  first,  the  people  were  thinking  that 
in  case  of  war,  it  would  be  safer  to  stay  in  the  country.  They  argued  that  the  Germans 
would  rather  bomb  the  big  cities  with  their  dense  populations  than  the  small  villages. 
But  two  days  later,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  a  short  distance  from  our  cottage,  a  bomb 
fell  killing  a  man.  The  impact  was  overwhelming:  The  loud,  deafening,  penetrating 
sound,  our  cottage  shaking  like  a  leaf  and  the  glass  in  the  windows  shattered.  Scared 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  we  ran  to  the  forest,  lay  down  on  the  ground,  looking 
up  at  the  sky  and  listening.... 

In  the  evening,  when  we  came  back  to  our  cottage,  we  decided  we  had 
to  return  to  Lodz.  At  least  there  we  would  be  warned  about  the  oncoming  air  attacks 
and  could  hide  in  the  shelters.  But  how  to  get  to  our  city?  Father  ran  around  looking 
for  a  peasant  who  owned  a  horse  and  buggy  and  who,  for  a  substantial  amount  of 
money,  would  bring  us  to  Lodz.  With  many  people  in  the  same  situation,  it  was  not 
an  easy  task,  but  finally,  he  succeeded.  So,  leaving  most  of  our  belongings,  taking 
the  most  important  things,  some  of  us  on  the  buggy,  some  walking  behind  it,  we  were 
on  our  way. 

And  thus  began  our  six  year-long  tragic  Odyssey  in  hell.... 

What  will  follow  after  this  introduction  will  be  56  years  later:  six  years 
of  war  and  50  years  after  the  Liberation. 
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TN  THE  AIRPLANE 

(7/13/95) 


Yes,  we  are  already  airborne  on  our  way  to  Warsaw!  I  cannot  believe 
it  is  really  happening.  After  this  long  horrific  nightmare,  after  more  than  50  years, 
we  will  be  walking  in  those  blood-soaked  grounds  again. 

The  wound  we  tried  so  hard  to  heal,  the  pain  we  made  dormant  deep 
inside  ourselves,  will  have  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  again.  How  will  we  cope  with 
it? 

No,  I  must  not  think  this  way!  We  decided  to  make  this  trip  to  find  the 
graves  of  my  parents  who  died  from  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  Lodz  Ghetto  and 
to  erect  monuments  for  them.  We  decided  to  pay  honor  to  all  who  were  with  us 
during  our  most  trying,  crucial  moments,  but  who  did  not  make  it.  Only  we  saw  and 
felt  their  pain,  their  fight  and  their  suffering.  And,  we  must  remember  and  honor 
them  now,  as  long  as  we  are  still  able. 

At  the  airport,  I  was  hardly  aware  of  what  was  going  on  around  me.  A 
woman  official  asked  me  what  my  destination  was.  I  opened  my  mouth  but  could  not 
answer  -  as  in  a  dream,  when  you  want  to  scream  but  no  sound  comes  out. 

There  is  something  surrealistic  about  the  whole  situation.  My  husband, 
Mitchell,  is  very  subdued  and  quiet.  We  were  holding  hands  until  we  came  to  the 
plane.  We  needed  each  other's  support.  Many  thoughts  are  passing  through  my  head. 
I  wish  my  sister  Anne  could  be  with  us;  we  went  through  all  those  horrible  times 
together,  but  she  has  health  problems  and  cannot  travel.  I  think  about  our  daughter 
Simone.  We  thought  this  trip  would  be  too  much  for  her;  we  wanted  to  spare  her. 
Was  this  the  right  decision? 

I  look  at  Mitchell  now.  His  eyes  are  closed;  he  is  preoccupied  with  his 
own  thoughts. 

k  k  k  k  k  k 


When  I  was  a  young  girl,  my  dream  was  to  see  Warsaw,  Cracow  and 
Gdynia.  These  wee  the  most  important  cities  in  my  world.  My  parents,  however, 
kept  telling  me  I  was  still  too  young  to  go  places  and  still  had  plenty  of  time  to  travel. 
And  then,  it  was  too  late.... 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  order  to  save  some  of  our  belongings,  my 
oldest  sister,  Rena,  with  some  of  our  Polish  friends,  went  to  Warsaw  as  a  Pole  without 
the  yellow  star,  which  we  Jews  were  forced  to  wear  on  our  arm  all  the  time.  My 
parents,  Anne  and  I,  were  supposed  to  follow,  but  we  could  not.  The  Lodz  Ghetto 
was  closed.  The  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  travel.  So  Rena  was  separated  from  us  for 
the  rest  of  her  short  life.  She  was  all  alone  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  until  sent  later  to 
the  Treblinka  Extermination  Camp. 

k  k  k  k  k  k 


I  thought  about  her  all  the  time  we  were  approaching  Warsaw  and  I 
could  not  hold  back  my  tears.  I  turned  my  head  away  and  kept  swallowing  my  saliva 
so  Mitchell  could  not  see  my  face.  But  I  knew  what  was  going  on  in  his  heart.  He 
had  lost  his  brother  and  other  members  of  his  family  there  too. 
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WARSAW 

(7/14/95) 


At  the  Warsaw  airport  our  guide  was  waiting  for  us.  He  could  not  get 
over  how  well  we  spoke  Polish.  He  took  us  to  our  hotel  and  tried  to  make  things  as 
easy  for  us  as  possible.  We  has  a  short  conversation  and  parted.  He  would  pick  us 
up  the  next  morning.  Our  hotel  "Europejski"  is  located  just  across  from  the  famous 
"Saski  Garden"  with  its  charming  fountain  and  plenitude  of  flowers.  We  remembered 
it  from  songs  and  verses. 

Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  suffered  tremendous  damage  during 
W.W.  II.  At  first,  by  the  bombs  of  the  "Luftwaffe"  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
then  in  1944,  after  the  "Ghetto  Uprising"  and  "General  Warsaw  Uprising",  when  the 
Nazis  drove  out  the  entire  population  and  destroyed  the  city. 

However,  the  Poles  have  rebuilt  it  since  and  it  is  now  a  major 
metropolitan  city  with  tall  apartment  houses,  wide  boulevards,  modem  stores,  many 
beautiful  parks,  cultural  centers,  etc.  Our  guide  is  very  intelligent  and  extremely 
well-informed.  He  understands  well  our  interests  and  our  feelings.  After  giving  us 
a  tour  of  the  city,  including  the  large  and  beautiful  "Lazienki  Park"  which  was  the 
Summer  residence  of  the  last  Polish  King  Stanislaw  Poniatowski,  he  took  us  to  the 
famous  "Nozyks  Synagogue"  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  Nazis  but  later, 
restored  to  its  original  form.  The  synagogue  was  impressive  but  the  people  praying 
there  looked  very  old  and  on  their  pale  faces,  you  could  read  sadness  and  an  air  of 
hopelessness. 


Warsaw  Ghetto 


Then  we  went  to  the  site  of  the  old  Jewish  Ghetto.  We  were  shown  the 
walls  that  separated  the  Jews  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  circled  around.  There 
were  no  traces  of  blood,  starvation,  freezing  and  suffering.  The  streets  are  now 
covered  with  new  pavement.  New  buildings  have  been  erected  and  new  people  go 
about  their  business.  Underneath  everything  is  quiet  — 

k  k  k  k  k  k 
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-  -  here,  where  hundreds  of  corpses  lay  on  the  streets  for  days  or  weeks 
because  those  living  could  not  keep  up  with  the  burying  of  their  fellow  Jews. 

We  came  to  the  famous  Mila  Street  #18,  the  headquarters  of  the  Jewish 
Uprising  where  many  SS  men  were  killed  by  our  heroes,  before  they  had  to  die 
themselves.  I  thought  of  Rena  again.  Is  it  possible  she  did  participate  in  the 
uprising?  She  was  always  brave  and  she  was  all  by  herself,  without  family. 

The  Germans  dynamited  the  bunkers  so  there  was  not  much  to  be  seen. 
We  stopped  and  prayed  for  our  heroes  and  martyrs. 
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TREBLINKA 

(7/15/95) 


Today,  we  made  a  trip  to  Treblinka,  the  second  largest  extermination 
camp  after  Birkenau  (Auschwitz  II).  To  this  place  were  brought  the  people  from  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  and  little  towns  around  it.  According  to  information  we  were  able 
to  obtain,  my  sister  Rena  and  my  husband's  brother  perished  there. 

We  passed  many  small  towns  and  villages  until  we  came  to  a  large  forest 
split  by  a  stone-paved  road.  Our  driver  let  us  out  and  we  started  to  walk.  The  road 
led  us  to  a  large  open  space.  We  were  surprised  by  what  we  saw.  To  our  right,  on  a 
concrete  wall,  large  tablets  have  been  placed  bearing  this  inscription  in  several 
languages: 


" In  this  place  between  July  1942  and  August  1943,  more 
than  800,000  Jews  were  murdered.  On  August  2,  1943,  the 
prisoners  put  up  an  armed  uprising  which  was  brought 
down  brutally  by  the  bloodthirsty  Nazis.  In  a  distance  of 
2  kilometers,  in  a  forced  labor  camp,  the  Nazis  murdered 
about  10,000  Poles. " 

Further  down  are  laid  out,  in  a  long  row,  concrete  railroad  tires.  These 
are  symbolic  of  the  railroad  tracks  on  which  the  prisoners  took  their  last  journey,  the 
journey  of  no  return.  A  little  further  to  the  left,  you  could  see  the  remnants  of  a 
burned  down  crematorium.  In  the  middle  of  this  large  field  stands  a  big  monument 
in  a  mushroom-like  shape.  The  stem  is  composed  of  concrete  blocks.  On  the  top  are 
engraved  heads  of  dead  people  with  very  tragic,  suffering  expressions.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  monument  is  a  large  tablet,  saying  in  five  languages: 

"NEVER  AGAIN" 

All  this  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  engraved  stones  or  boulders,  each 
representing  not  a  perished  individual,  but  a  whole  perished  community,  17,000  of 
them.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  so  many  little  towns  and  villages  were  completely 
destroyed,  completely  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth! ! ! 

We  stopped  once  more  at  the  remnants  of  the  crematorium  and  said  our 

prayers. 
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CHELMNO 

(7/16/95) 

This  morning  our  destination  was  Chelmno,  a  little  town  the  Germans 
put  on  the  map  during  W.W.  II.  Before  they  built  the  gas  chambers  and 
crematoriums,  the  Germans  brought  to  this  site  Jews  from  the  Ghetto  in  Lodz  and 
other  smaller  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity.  They  ordered  everyone  to  undress 
and  pushed  them  into  special  trucks  with  the  exhaust  pipes  inside  and  drove  them  off 
to  some  forest.  By  the  time  the  trucks  arrived  at  their  destination,  all  the  people 
inside  were  dead  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  already  prepared  large  ditches  and 
were  covered  with  lime.  This  is  how  Mitchell  lost  his  parents  and  two  of  his  sisters. 

Now,  there  is  a  little  park  there  and  a  tablet  commemorating  the  people 
who  were  murdered  there  and  a  museum  showing  photos  taken  by  a  German,  of  Jews 
arriving  in  Chelmno.  There  are  also  a  few  tombstones  and  remnants  of  a  demolished 
crematorium  where,  again,  we  said  our  prayers. 
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ZELAZOWA  WOT,  A 

(7/16/95) 

In  order  to  uplift  our  spirits,  on  our  way  back  to  Warsaw,  our  guide 
took  us  to  Zelazowa  Wola,  the  birthplace  of  Frederick  Chopin,  my  favorite  composer. 
His  father,  Nicholas,  a  Frenchman,  came  there  as  a  tutor  to  the  children  of  the 
magnates  of  the  Sharbkow  family.  Later,  he  married  a  Polish  woman  who  gave  birth 
to  the  musical  genius.  This  modem  manor  house,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  garden,  is  visited  by  crowds  of  people  from  all  over  the  world. 
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LODZ 

(7/17/95) 


Lodz!  As  we  were  approaching  the  City,  our  hearts  were  beating  with 
emotion.  Here  both  of  us  were  bom,  went  to  school  and  spent  our  happy  childhoods 
protected  by  our  families.  And  here,  we  lost  everything  one  can  loose  --  our  families, 
friends,  our  security,  our  dignity,  our  health,  our  faith,  trust  and  belief  in  humanity  -- 
not  counting  our  material  possessions.  Here,  we  were  deprived  of  education,  learning 
instead  about  starvation,  freezing  and  merciless  cruelty. 

Will  we  recognize  the  places  as  we  remember  them?  We  came  to  the 
famous  "Piortrkowska"  street,  the  main  street  in  Lodz  where  our  hotel  was  located. 
How  different  it  looked!  It  was  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  our  recollective 
images.  The  sidewalks  were  under  repair;  all  around  were  mounds  of  sand,  debris, 
some  machinery  and  people  at  work.  You  could  still  see  many  pedestrians,  some  nice 
stores  --  but  something  was  missing.  We  arrived  at  the  "Grand  Hotel”.  Our  luggage 
was  unloaded,  we  were  show  to  our  room  and  in  a  few  minutes,  we  were  ready  for 
our  guide  to  take  us  around  the  city. 

Lodz!  The  vibrating,  busy,  full  of  life  Lodz! 

How  much  did  it  change !  Every  street,  every  comer  brought  back  some 
memories.  Some  streets,  however,  we  did  not  recognize.  The  character  of  the  city 
had  changed.  The  extensive  textile  industry,  for  which  Lodz  was  known  throughout 
Europe,  which  employed  tens  of  thousands  of  people  and  was  the  industrial  backbone 
of  the  city  and  smaller  towns  around  it,  does  not  exist  as  such  anymore.  Formerly, 
it  all  was  in  German  and  Jewish  hands  —  the  Jews  were  killed  and  the  Germans  fled 
with  the  approach  of  the  Russians. 

We  came  to  the  apartment  house  were  I  had  lived  with  my  family, 
Zeromskiego  29.  Just  the  sight  of  this  number,  identifying  the  house,  stirred  in  me 
some  painful  excitement.  This  was  one  of  our  highlights  in  this  trip.  To  see  once 
more  the  places  which  were  our  safe-harbours  before  we  were  thrown  into  the  lion's 
den.  To  assure  ourselves  this  was  not  a  dream,  a  fairytale  we  had  created. 
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We  entered  through  the  gate  underneath  the  building  and  came  to  the 
yard  surrounded  by  wings  of  this  apartment  house.  In  the  middle  of  the  yard,  where 
previously  were  grass  and  bushes,  there  was  now  sand  on  the  ground  and  fragments 
of  concrete.  Some  people  were  working  there  and  viewing  us  with  a  certain  curiosity. 
It  was  depressing  and  somehow  painful  to  see  how  neglected  and  dilapidated  this 
place  was  compared  to  what  it  had  been  when  we  were  there. 

I  turned  to  the  left  and  looked  up.  Yes,  here  it  was. ..I  pointed  out  to 
Mitchell  the  windows  —  the  balconies  were  not  there  anymore  —  that  our  family  had 
occupied.  It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  control  my  emotions.  I  saw  this  place  so  often 
in  my  mind  and  in  my  dreams.  I  never  thought  I  would  see  it  again  —  if  only  from  the 
outside! 

k  k  k  k  k  k 

<0 

Here,  after  we  moved  from  our  former  apartment,  I  had  spent  my  last 
happy,  busy,  productive  year.  Learning  and  absorbing  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects: 
Algebra,  trigonometry,  ancient  history,  mythology,  Latin,  Hebrew,  German, 
literature,  art,  etc.  —  many  new  friends  and  many  interesting  discussions.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  I  had  just  started  my  second  year  of  high-school. 

And  then,  after  the  German  occupation,  came  the  time  of  trepidation, 
insecurity  and  fear.  People  were  picked  up  from  the  street.  They  were  beaten  and 
ridiculed.  They  were  taken  away  for  hard  labor.  Some  people  returned  home  after 
several  hours,  some  never  came  back  and  their  families  had  no  way  to  find  out  what 
had  happened  to  them. 

k  k  k  k  k  k 


As  I  was  looking  at  those  windows,  I  saw  myself  again  coming  home  from 
school  one  day  with  a  load  of  books  under  my  arm,  climbing  the  stairs  to  our 
apartment.  Immersed  in  my  thoughts,  I  pressed  the  bell  without  even  looking  at  the 
door.  Receiving  no  response,  I  pressed  the  bell  again  —  still  nobody  was  coming  to 
open  the  door.  Then,  I  picked  up  my  head  and  looked  up.  Shivers  passed  through  my 
body!  Across  the  door,  on  a  white  banner,  the  big,  black  letters  spelled  out 
"BESCHLAGNAHMT" 
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(confiscated).  In  a  minute,  I  saw  my  distressed  family.  They  were  waiting  for  me  at 
our  neighbors  and  told  me  what  had  happened.  Two  SS  men  came  to  our  place  and 
announced  that  we  had  ten  minutes  to  leave  our  apartment.  My  family  grabbed 
whatever  they  could  and  walked  out.  Thus,  in  ten  minutes,  we  became  homeless.  For 
a  while,  we  stayed  with  my  fraternal  grandparents,  until  we  had  to  move  to  the 
Ghetto. 

k  k  k  k  k  k 

I  was  standing  there,  staring  at  the  windows  that... once  in  a 
fairytale... were  my  home,  rooted  to  the  ground,  immobilized.  But  Mitchell  was 
already  leading  me  out  and  the  guide  was  waiting.  ' 

Our  next  stop  was  the  house  which  once  was  home  to  Mitchell  and  his 
family  —  parents,  six  sisters  and  one  brother.  Similar  situation:  Dilapidated  building, 
the  balconies  taken  off.  Mitchell  showed  me  the  windows  --  his  windows  to  the 
world.  He  seemed  to  be  detached  from  reality  with  a  very  strange  look  on  his  face. 
He  did  not  say  a  word  and  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  any  questions. 

Lodz  Ghetto 

(7/18/95) 

We  went  to  the  poorest,  most  dilapidated  part  of  the  city,  the  site  of  the 
Jewish  Ghetto  during  W.W.  II.  Here,  squeezed  in  one  room  to  a  family,  on  a  very 
small  food  ration  which  got  even  smaller  with  time,  we  sweated  in  workshops 
manufacturing  all  kinds  of  things  for  the  Germans,  from  sewing  their  uniforms  to 
making  things  from  wood,  metal,  leather,  etc.  Many  people,  not  able  to  control  their 
hunger,  ate  up  their  food  ration  in  two  or  three  days  and  were  starving  for  the  rest  of 
the  week.  Under  these  conditions,  no  wonder  the  epidemics  of  typhus,  diphtheria  and 
tuberculosis  had  broken  out.  People  were  dying  by  the  thousands. 

We  found  the  house  where  Mitchell  had  lived  with  his  family  for  a  short 
time  before  he  was  sent  away  to  Poznan  Labor  Camp.  And  here  was  the  last  time  he 
saw  them  all.  Then  we  turned  to  the  street  where  I  had  lived  with  my  parents  and 
Anne.  I  did  not  recognize  the  street  and  kept  saying  that  something  was  wrong.  On 
both  sides  of  the  street  were  big  block  buildings.  Once  more,  I 
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checked  the  name  of  the  street  —  yes,  it  was  correct.  We  talked  to  some  people  who 
told  us  these  houses  were  built  in  the  late  fifties. 


•k  •k  k  k  k 

So,  the  little  houses  were  not  there  anymore,  they  were  all  demolished! 
But  they  are  very  vivid  in  my  memories,  especially  the  one-room  house  where  I  spent 
the  most  horrible  four  years,  under  most  unsanitary  conditions;  without  toilet  or 
running  water,  without  any  heating  —  always  hungry  and  cold,  always  in  fear  of 
losing  my  loved  ones  and  fear  of  being  sent  away  to  a  Concentration  Camp  and  as 
some  rumors  started  to  go  around,  for  extermination. 

In  spite  of  these  pitiful  circumstances  -  love  always  prevailed.  In  1941, 
Anne  married  a  man  named  Pinchas  whom  she  had  known  for  a  long  time.  He  was 
a  very  idealistic  and  energetic  man.  He  inspired  us  all  not  to  give  up  but  to  fight  for 
our  survival.  Anne  and  Pinchas  lived  in  a  small  room  in  the  next  house  to  us  together 
with  Pinchas'  mother.  In  this  little  house,  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  reached,  I 
became  very  sick  with  bone  TB,  pleurisy  and  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  In  my 
presence,  my  parents  were  told  by  the  attending  physician  that  without  medications 
and  proper  food  —  both  of  which  were  not  available  in  the  Ghetto  —  I  did  not  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  recovering.  However,  with  the  help  of  another  physician,  I  finally 
got  up  from  bed  and  resumed  the  glorious  Ghetto-life. 

It  was  also  there  that  I  performed  the  most  heroic  deed  of  my  life.  While 
Anne  and  Pinchas  were  away  on  their  jobs,  I  fooled  the  SS  men  during  a 
so-called  "Action" .  While  surrounded  by  them  with  their  big  German  Shepherd  dogs, 
we  were  ordered  to  go  out  to  the  street  and  form  a  line  for  "Selection".  Knowing  my 
parents  had  no  chance  to  pass,  I  hid  them  in  a  cellar  and  shaking,  ran  out  by  myself 
to  the  line.  It  was  a  very  risky  move.  The  SS  men  were  checking  the  houses  and  if 
detected,  my  parents  would  have  been  shot  on  the  spot.  Amid  all  the  chaos,  the 
screaming  of  the  SS  men,  the  loud  calling  of  the  Jewish  policemen  trying  to  keep 
some  order,  the  tragic  outcries  of  the  victims  being  dragged  into  the  trucks  and  the 
sound  of  shots  being  fired,  as  I  was  standing  in  line,  I  was  shocked  to  see  Pinchas' 
mother  already  on  the  truck!  She  noticed  me 
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and  asked  aloud  where  my  parents  were.  I  looked  at  her  blankly,  not  able  to  answer. 
My  heart  went  out  to  her.  I  will  never  forget  the  look  in  her  eyes!  But  I  did  pass  the 
"Selection"  —  which  meant  I  was  chosen  to  stay  in  this  Ghetto-Paradise  for  the  time 
being  and  my  parents  could  live  a  little  longer. 


k  k  k  k  k  k 


We  moved  on.  Our  guide  led  us  to  the  car.  We  stopped  at  the  dread- 
inspiring  red  brick  building,  the  seat  of  the  infamous  KRYPO  -  the  German  Secret 
Police.  People  were  brought  here  for  interrogation  to  extort  some  information, 
mostly  about  what  they  thought  might  be  some  hidden  treasures.  Most  of  the  time, 
the  people  never  returned  home.  Our  guide  showed  us  exactly  the  part  of  the  building 
where  the  tortures  took  place.  My  Father  spent  several  weeks  there.  When  finally 
he  came  home,  he  was  not  the  same  man,  he  looked  liked  his  shadow,  he  looked 
much,  much  older.  He  rarely  smiled  and  talked  little.  He  never  told  us  what  they  did 
to  him... but  about  two  months  later,  he  died,  followed  by  my  Mother's  death,  six 
weeks  later. 

After  the  loss  of  our  parents  and  after  Anne  and  Pinchas  insisted  that  it 
cannot  and  will  not  be  otherwise,  the  three  of  us  lived  together  in  another  placed 
provided  by  Anne. 

Next,  we  were  taken  to  the  road  to  "Umschlagsplatz".  This  was  the  place 
where  we  gathered  to  board  the  sealed  cattle  trains  for  the  trip  to  the  unknown  — 
which  for  us,  turned  out  to  be  Birkenau  (Auschwitz  II). 

In  my  mind  once  more,  as  an  18  year  old,  with  a  little  bag  on  my  back, 
which  I  hardly  was  able  to  carry,  I  was  walking  with  Anne  and  Pinchas  among  the 
endless  crowd  of  other  emaciated,  troubled,  resigned  but  still,  maybe,  with  a  little 
spark  of  hope  —  people. 

k  k  k  k  k  k 


Emotionally  exhausted,  we  returned  to  our  hotel. 
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Lodz  Cemetery 

(7/19/95) 

When  still  in  the  USA,  we  contacted  a  man  in  Lodz  who  was  in 
possession  of  the  original  records  of  the  people  who  died  in  the  Lodz  Ghetto.  After 
we  supplied  the  necessary  data,  he  informed  us  that  he  was  able  to  locate  the  graves 
of  my  parents.  We  felt  some  relief  —  our  mission  partly  accomplished.  Certainly 
regarding  one  phase  of  our  emotional  journey. 

This  morning,  our  man  took  us  to  the  cemetery.  We  entered  through  the 
gate  and  were  joined  by  the  caretaker  who  was  informed  about  our  coming  and  had 
already  cleaned  the  paths  to  the  graves.  With  the  caretaker  in  front,  we  started  to 
walk  the  narrow  passages  and  passed  many  graves.  And  as  I  walked,  I  go  this  strange 
feeling  again  that  I  am  in  a  dream  but  I  did  not  want  this  dream  to  be  interrupted... I 
wanted  it  to  continue.  It  seemed  to  me  we  walked  for  a  long  time.  Then  the  caretaker 
stopped.  I  came  closer  and  saw  the  grave.  My  heart  stopped  beating.  I  looked  for 
a  while  and  the  thoughts  came  rushing  in. 

•k  •k  k 

There  were  so  many  things  I  wanted  to  say:  Mother,  my  mother, 

I  know  that  nobody  was  here  for  a  long  time  -  5 1  years!  But  now  I  am  here.  I  am 
here  with  my  husband.  I  want  you  to  know  that  Anne  and  I  did  survive.  Rena  and 
Pinchas  did  not.  Anne  remarried  and  has  a  son  who  is  now  a  father  of  two  boys.  My 
husband,  Mitchell  and  I,  have  a  daughter  who  is  named  after  you  and  Rena.  We  live 
now  far  away.  When  the  war  ended  and  we  were  finally  liberated,  we  were  very  sick 
and  needed  medical  care.  For  a  long  time,  we  were  in  a  hospital  in  Germany.  After 
we  were  released,  we  had  no  place  to  go.  Europe  was  not  for  us  anymore.  Some 
organization  helped  us  to  immigrate  to  the  United  States  and  this  is  where  we  now 
live.  Ann  and  I  want  you  to  know  your  teaching  and  your  love  led  us  through  the 
worst.  We  want  you  to  know  you  did  not  perish  without  a  trace. 


•k  •k  k  k  k  k 
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I  could  not  hold  back  my  tears.  Somebody  put  a  big  stone  in  my  hands. 
I  put  it  down.  My  husband  was  holding  me  and  together,  through  the  tears,  we  said 
the  prayer. 

We  were  walking  again.  Now,  it  was  somehow  difficult  for  me,  my  legs 
seemed  to  be  very  heavy.  As  I  walked,  I  saw  my  father's  face  in  front  of  me.  It  was 
still  far  but  getting  nearer.  We  stopped.  I  saw  the  grave  and  his  sad  face  close  to  me. 
Silently,  my  words  were  coming  out: 

k  k  k  k  k  k 


My  Father,  I  know  you  and  Mother  have  been  waiting  for  us.  Sorry  it 
took  us  such  a  long  time.  We  now  live  far  away,  but  finally,  we  are  here!  My 
husband  is  with  me.  Anne  could  not  come,  she  cannot  travel  long  distances  but  her 
heart  is  with  you. 

There  is  nobody  left  from  our  family,  nobody  survived,  only  Anne  and 
I.  We  were  always  together  and  survived  together.  At  the  very  end,  when  I  was  very 
sick  and  could  not  walk  anymore,  it  was  Anne  who  dragged  me  to  safety.  It  was  not 
easy  but  you  and  your  love  helped  us.  Your  strength  became  our  strength.  Anne 
remarried,  has  a  son  who  is  named  after  you,  and  two  grandchildren.  I  have  a 
wonderful  daughter  who  misses  you  very,  very  much.  You  must  know  you  left  a 
great  legacy! 

k  k  k  k  k  k 


I  felt  the  stone  in  my  hand.  I  put  it  down  slowly.  I  felt  the  arms  around 
me,  the  tears  coming  down  my  face  and  the  lips  saying  the  prayers. 

(7/20/95) 

The  following  day,  we  returned  to  the  cemetery.  We  went  to  the  graves 
and  stayed  there  for  some  time.  I  was  much  more  aware  of  the  things  around  me 
then.  We  were  contemplating  what  kind  of  monuments  we  would  like  to  erect  for  my 
parents.  And  then,  we  walked  around  and  took  some  photos. 
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This  cemetery  is  the  largest  Jewish  cemetery  in  Europe.  The  entrances, 
as  well  as  the  adjoining  funeral  home,  were  recently  renovated.  Last  year  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Liquidation  of  the  Lodz  Ghetto  which  a 
large  number  of  people  from  all  over  the  world,  including  many  dignitaries,  were 
present,  an  expressive  monument  was  erected  close  to  the  entrance. 

Otherwise,  the  cemetery  is  very  neglected.  We  were  lucky,  my  parents  — 
though  not  both  of  them  together  —  were  buried  still  in  the  old  shaded  area.  The  other 
fields,  which  were  opened  later,  are  overgrown  with  weeds,  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
quite  inaccessible.  For  a  time,  there  was  nobody  there  to  take  care  of  it.  Now,  there 
are  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  and  for  identifying  the  graves  of  the 
people  who  died  in  the  Ghetto.  However,  now,  slowly,  the  Jewish  people  who 
survived  are  showing  up  to  identify  the  graves  of  some  members  of  their  family  and 
mark  them. 

While  walking  there,  we  noticed  a  group  of  teenagers  with  some 
gardening  tools.  We  asked  the  caretaker  what  they  were  doing  there.  He  told  us 
these  were  German  children  who  spend  their  vacation  time  helping  to  clean  the 
Jewish  cemeteries.  We  were  quite  surprised!  So  this  is  how  they  expiate  for  their 
national  guilt. 

In  the  evening,  we  walked  on  Piotrkowska  Street  again.  This  was  our 
last  day  in  Lodz.  The  street  was  dark  and  almost  empty.  The  few  people  we  saw 
looked  suspiciously  at  us.  We  were  scared  to  be  more  than  one  block  away  from  the 
hotel.  Where  are  the  lights?  Where  are  the  purposeful  people  walking  energetically? 
Where  are  the  noisy,  giggling  teenagers?  Where  is  the  laughter? 

We  felt  an  overwhelming,  painful,  sadness. 
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POZNAN 

(7/21/95) 

In  the  northwest  of  Poland,  close  to  the  German  border,  on  the  "Warta 
River”,  is  situated  the  historic  city  of  Poznan  with  a  population  of  about  500,000. 
The  city  is  adorned  with  ornamental  buildings  and  monuments  of  over  1 ,000  years 
of  Polish  history.  There  are  also  museums  and  galleries  where  fine  art  is  often 
connected  with  history.  Poznan  is  know  as  the  center  of  Polish  trade,  heavy  machine 
industry,  and  culture.  It  is  an  especially  important  center  for  musical  life,  with 
prestigious  concert  halls,  opera  houses,  and  the  Polish  Theatre  of  Dance.  On  "Plac 
Wolnosci”  (the  Square  of  Liberty)  there  was  once  the  old  theatre  building  where 
Niccolo  Paganini  and  Ferec  Liszt  performed  for  the  public  in  a  series  of  concerts.  In 
the  University  Auditorium,  music  festivals  and  competitions  take  place,  such  as  the 
Henry  Wieniawski  International  Violin  Competition.  Poznan  is  also  the  site  of  the 
famous  Polish  soccer  team  named  "Warta”. 

But ...  also,  here  in  Poznan,  during  W.W.  II,  were  the  headquarters  of  the 
GESTAPO  —  the  infamous  German  Secret  Police. 
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To  this  city  my  husband,  as  a  16  year  old  boy,  was  sent  from  the  Lodz- 
Ghetto  for  forced,  hard  manual  labor.  Together  with  1,000  other  Jewish  boys  and 
young  men,  he  lived  in  the  basement  of  the "  Warta"  stadium,  in  and  around  what  was 
previously  a  very  large  swimming  pool.  They  worked  for  the  German  government 
of  this  region.  To  get  to  the  place  of  work,  they  had  to  walk  for  many  miles,  often  in 
rain  or  snow.  They  had  to  dig  the  grounds  for  lakes,  parks,  and  sewage  disposals. 
They  also  worked  as  bricklayers.  Their  daily  food  ration  consisted  of  a  piece  of  bread 
and  some  soup. 

One  day,  several  weeks  after  their  arrival,  the  Jewish  men  were  ordered 
to  come  up  to  a  certain  section  of  the  main  level  of  the  stadium  where  three  gallows 
had  been  built,  to  stand  at  attention.  The  seats  around  the  stadium  were  filled  with 
German  civilians,  German  military  people  and  many  dignitaries  invited  specially  for 
the  occasion.  Three  men  were  brought  to  the  gallows.  Their  hands  were  tied  behind 
their  backs  and  nooses  were  put  around  their  necks.  The  Gauleiter  (the  governor) 
stood  up  in  his  loge  and  in  his  loud  and  clear  voice  that  resounded  far  away,  he  spoke 
to  the  prisoners: 

" Ihr  Juden  seid  alle  tzum  Tode  verurteilt,  nur  durch 
Arbeit,  Arbeit  und  Arbeit  konnen  Sie  Ihr  Leben 
verlangern,  aber  nur  verlangern. " 

" You  Jews  are  all  sentenced  to  death;  only  through  work, 
work,  and  work  you  may  prolong  your  life,  but  only 
prolong  it. M 

Then,  the  three  Jewish  men  were  hanged  and  all  the  other  inmates  had 
to  walk  around  the  gallows  at  attention  and  look  up  at  them.  From  then  on,  this 
stadium  became  a  hanging  place,  not  only  for  the  people  in  this  camp,  but  for  other 
surrounding  camps.  For  the  smallest  infraction,  prisoners  were  brought  here  to  be 
executed. 

One  day  when  a  group  of  Jews  arrived  here  to  be  hanged,  my  husband 
was  shocked!  Among  other  people,  he  recognized  his  cousin  who  was  a  famous 
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soccer  player.  Several  years  later,  after  Liberation,  my  husband  met  his  cousin’s  wife 
in  a  D.P.  Camp  in  Germany.  She  was  searching  for  her  husband,  hoping  he  had 
survived.  Mitchell  had  to  tell  her  what  had  happened  to  him,  how  he  had  died. 
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Of  course,  many  men  also  died  from  malnutrition  and  inhuman  working 
conditions.  Only  by  sheer  luck  some  of  the  people  survived,  including  my  husband, 
who  suffered  here  in  Poznan  for  two  and  a  half  of  his  teenage  years. 

We  came  here  to  pay  honor  to  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate.  We  said 

our  prayer. 


CRACOW  f KRAKOW^ 

(7/22/95) 

After  a  long  train  ride  -  6-1/2  hours  from  Poznan  -  going  south  we 
arrived  in  this  Medieval,  colorful  and  interesting  city  of  Cracow.  Once  the  capital  of 
Poland,  this  old  city  situated  on  the  Vistula  River  and  close  to  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  houses  countless  architectonic  buildings,  monuments  and  works  of  art. 
You  can  say  the  whole  city  is  like  a  very  large  museum.  On  every  step,  you  find 
something  worthwhile  seeing.  Even  restaurants  and  stores  are  art  galleries. 

All  the  Kings,  the  important  battles,  the  victories  and  the  so-called 
miracles  are  immortalized  here  by  sculptors,  painters,  writers  and  poets.  The 
forgotten  pictures  in  history  books  from  our  school-years  came  alive.  Looking  at  the 
monuments  of  the  great  Polish  poets,  the  forgotten  verses  came  to  our  minds. 

In  the  Middle  of  the  town,  the  "Main  Market  Square"  is  located.  It  is  divided 
by  the  famous  "Cloth  Hall”  (Sukiennice)  built  in  the  Gothic  style  with  many  stalls 
where  you  can  buy  almost  everything.  Around  it  are  many  inside  and  outside  cafes 
where  a  lot  of  socializing  takes  place  day  and  night. 

And  overlooking  the  city  on  a  hill  by  the  Vistula  River  stands  the 
tremendous,  very  impressive,  structure  of  "Wawel”  —  a  fortress,  a  royal  castle,  a 
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cathedral  church  with  the  tombs  of  Polish  Kings,  major  poets  like  Adam  Mickiewicz 
and  Juilusz  Slowacki  and  national  heroes  like  Jozef  Poniatowski,  Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko  and  Jozef  Pilsudski. 

The  Germans  did  not  destroy  Cracow  because  this  was  the  site  of  their 
General  Government  under  Hans  Frank. 

Cracow  Ghetto 

(7/23/95) 

This  morning  leaving  our  hotel  —  "Hotel  Francuski"  —  situated  near  the 
"St.  Florian  Gate",  right  in  the  heart  of  Cracow,  we  drove  southeast  and  crossed  the 
Vistula  River  into  a  large  suburb  of  "Podgorze".  Here,  during  W.W.  II,  in  a  tiny 
northeastern  comer  of  this  suburb,  was  the  site  of,the  Jewish  Ghetto.  Thirty- 
thousand  people  were  squeezed  in,  two  families  to  a  room.  Of  course,  like  in  every 
similar  situation,  now  there  are  no  traces  of  their  unimaginable  suffering  and  of  the 
tragedies  that  took  place  here. 

We  were  standing  on  the  top  of  the  hill  from  which  52  years  ago,  Oskar 
Schindler  —  the  rescuer  of  1,300  Jews  —  with  his  woman  companion,  both  on  their 
horses,  watched  the  scene  of  the  so-called, "  Aktion"  that  unfolded  before  their  eyes  — 
just  below  them.  This  scene  is  very  familiar  to  me.  I  was  a  part  of  it  myself  as  I 
described  it  in  the  Chapter  about  Lodz. 
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People  were  driven  out  of  their  rooms  by  the  SS  men  with  their  dogs  in 
the  most  bmtal,  merciless  way.  Their  piercing  sounds  of  fired  shotguns,  the  screams 
of  the  people  being  pushed  into  the  trucks,  bodies  lying  on  the  pavement,  blood  all 
around.  Families  were  separated  and  called  to  each  other  their  last  good-byes!  The 
majority,  mostly  women  and  children,  were  taken  away.  Oskar  Schindler,  fringed  by 
the  trees,  got  an  attack  of  nausea.  He  was  struck  by  the  realization  that  this  cruel, 
bmtal  and  savage  kind  of  operation  was  sanctioned  by  his  own  government  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  stand  up  against  it  and  to  save  as  many  lives  as  he  could. 
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KAZIMIERZ 

(7/24/95) 

After  a  tour  of  the  city,  our  guide  —  this  time  a  very  charming  and 
intelligent  woman  -  took  us  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to  an  old  district  of  Crakow, 
Kazimierz,  where  before  W.W.  II,  the  vast  majority  of  Jews  lived.  Kazimierz  with 
its  many  religious  schools  constituted  an  important  center  of  learning  and  progressive 
thought  in  Central  Europe.  It  was  a  very  vibrant  and  busy  section  of  Cracow.  Now, 
however,  the  streets  were  deserted,  most  of  the  buildings  and  houses  seemed  not  to 
be  lived  in. 

We  visited  the  not  very  large  but  beautiful,  "Remuh  Synagogue"  with 
exquisite,  lace-like  iron  works,  delicate  but  splendid  chandeliers,  daintily  ornamental 
Ark  and  some  precious  Judaica.  And  behind  this  Synagogue  is  situated  the  second 
oldest  cemetery  in  Europe.  With  its  remarkable  Renaissance  tombstones  discovered 
during  archeological  excavations,  this  place  is  considered  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  Jewish  burying  ground  in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the  famous  "Old 
Synagogue"  nearby  was  under  renovation  and  closed  to  visitors. 

And  on  the  same  street,  a  little  farther  away,  are  the  two  very  well  known 
Jewish  cafes,  both  with  the  same  name  —  "Ariel".  Inside  are  some  interesting 
paintings  and  both  places  have  a  specific  atmosphere. 

In  the  evening,  we  returned  to  one  of  the  cafes  where,  in  a  very  crowded 
room,  you  can  have  a  meal  and  listen  to  a  five-piece  orchestra  playing  different 
musical  instruments  and  singing  Russian,  Jewish  and  Gypsy  songs.  Many  visitors  - 
mostly  non- Jewish  from  all  over  the  world  -  come  there  and  many  interesting 
encounters  take  place. 
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PLASZOW 

(7/24/95) 

From  the  former  Cracow  Ghetto  going  south  on  a  narrow,  climbing  road, 
we  came  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Plaszow.  Here  during  W.  W.  II,  was  the 
place  of  "Plaszow  Forced  Labor  Camp"  seen  in  the  movie  by  Steven  Spielberg, 
"Schindler's  List". 

We  saw  this  most  cruel  and  sadistic  commander,  Amon  Goeth's  villa, 
where  at  night  he  played  cards  with  his  companions  and  had  his  drinking  parties. 
During  the  day,  he  kept  shooting  randomly  from  his  balcony,  killing  the  Jewish 
inmates  just  for  his  entertainment.  Here,  Schindler  played  cards  with  Goeth  for  the 
life  of  his  woman  servant.  Schindler  won  the  game  and  saved  this  woman  from 
Goeth's  savage  clutches. 

From  the  camp  itself,  not  much  is  left.  Just  a  monument  with  a  large 
tablet.  On  the  top  of  the  tablet,  a  menorah  is  engraved  and  an  inscription  in  Hebrew 
saying: 


"GOD  WILL  AVENGE  THOSE  WHOSE  BLOOD  WAS  SPILLED n 

Beneath  is  a  long  inscription  in  Polish.  Translated  into  English,  it  says: 

"Here,  in  this  place  between  the  years  1943  and  1945,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jews,  rounded  up  and  driven  out  of  Poland  and 
Hungary,  were  tortured,  murdered  and  incinerated.  We  do  not 
know  their  names.  We  will  substitute  for  them  one  word:  Jews 
Here  on  this  place  was  accomplished  one  of  the  most  horrendous 
crimes.  No  human  language  contains  the  words  to  describe  the 
hideousness  of  this  crime,  of  the  uncanny  bestiality,  ruthlessness, 
and  cruelty.  We  will  substitute  for  it  one  word:  Hitlerism 
In  memory  of  the  murdered  whose  last  cry  of  despair  is  the 
silence  of  this  Plaszow  cemetery,  the  survivors  of  the 
Fascist  pogrom  pay  homage. 

Jews  ” 
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When  the  situation  in  Plaszow  Camp  became  even  worse,  Schindler 


convinced  the  German  authorities  that  for  the  good  of  the  German  Reich,  he  would 
open  a  new  ammunition  factory  in  Brenitz,  Czechoslovakia.  And  for  this  purpose, 
it  was  advisable  to  employ  the  Jews  from  Plaszow  Camp  who  had  worked  for  him  in 
his  previous  factory  and  were  already  professionals.  He  declared  he  even  needed 
some  children  for  their  little  hands  were  necessary  for  some  jobs. 

With  gifts  and  generous  bribes,  Schindler  achieved  his  goals!  He 
correlated  the  now-so-famous  list  of  people  to  be  transferred  to  Brinitz.  With  the  help 
of  this  wife,  he  fed  and  took  care  of  "his  Jews”.  Not  a  single  item  manufactured  in 
Brenitz  was  usable  for  the  German  war  effort  and  1,300  Jews  were  saved  from 
annihilation. 

According  to  our  information,  after  the  war,  Amon  Goeth  was  judged 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Polish  government  in  Cracow  and  was  hanged  there. 
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AUSCHWITZ  I  (OSWIECTM) 

(7/25/95) 

This  sunny  morning  we  drove  to  the  West  of  Crakow  in  the  direction  of 
Auschwitz.  As  we  got  out  of  the  car  and  were  approaching  what  was  once  the 
Auschwitz  Concentration  Camp  and  was  now  made  into  a  show  place,  we  were 
greeted  by  the  now  so  well-known  and  so  very  ironical  sign: 

"ARBEIT  MACHT  FREI"  (work  leads  to  freedom) 

The  first  laborers  forced  to  work  at  the  construction  of  this  camp  were 
300  Jews  from  the  vicinity.  The  first  transport  of  people  brought  here  were  the  Polish 
political  prisoners,  followed  by  German  political  prisoners,  Russian  POWs  and  other 
"undesirables"  from  different  occupied  countries,  including  Jews. 

The  rows  of  renovated  brick  barracks  dominated  the  view.  Many  visitors 
were  walking  around,  many  groups  from  different  countries  with  their  guides.  We 
were  shown  where  the  so-called  "Appels"  took  place.  Every  day  in  the  very  early 
morning,  the  inmates  had  to  stand  at  attention,  motionless  for  hours,  often  in  rain  or 
snow,  to  be  counted.  Whoever  stumbled  or  fell  was  sent  to  be  gassed.  This  operation 
was  repeated  in  the  late  afternoon  when  the  inmates  returned  from  work  and 
sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

In  the  museum,  under  glass,  we  saw  piles  of  shoes  left  after  their  owners 
were  exterminated,  piles  of  eyeglasses  and  piles  of  old,  worn  out,  mostly  hard  paper 
valises  with  their  owners’  names  and  addressed  from  all  over  Europe  written  in  big 
letters  so  they  would  not  get  lost!  What  an  irony!  How  we  still  hoped  against  hope! 
As  it  happened,  we  were  shocked  to  spot  a  valise  belonging  to  a  relative  of  ours. 
There  was  also  a  display  of  a  typical,  very  small  room,  shared  by  two  inmates  with 
two  cots  and  some  very  thin,  worn  out  blankets.  The  barracks  consisted  of  many 
rooms  like  this.  We  also  saw  a  daily  ration  of  food:  A  piece  of  bread  and  a  small 
bowl  of  soup. 

In  front  of  the  museum  at  the  memorial  "Herzog  Stone”  we  said  our 

prayers. 
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BIRKENAU  (Auschwitz  IT) 

(7/25/95) 

We  left  Auschwitz  for  nearby  Birkenau,  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
human  slaughter  place  where  we  both  —  though  not  at  the  same  time  —  were  inmates. 
Birkenau  was  an  extension  of  Auschwitz  on  a  much  larger  scale.  After  the 
experiments  performed  in  Auschwitz  proved  very  successful,  the  Germans,  using,  of 
course,  the  slave-workers,  started  to  build  the  Birkenau  camp  with  its  eight  gas 
chambers  and  four  crematoria. 

Knowing  that  we  would  come  there  and  also  that  I  would  want  to  write 
about  it,  for  several  days,  I  tried  very  hard  to  concentrate  and  to  bring  out  sequential 
recollections  of  how  and  what  happened  to  Anne  and  myself  while  we  were  here.  In 
spite  of  my  efforts,  my  mind  remained  blank.  Some  images  flashed  and  disappeared 
but  I  could  not  connect  them.  Why?  Was  it  because  for  such  a  long  time,  I  have  tried 
to  keep  them  buried  deep  inside  -  to  erase  them  from  my  mind?  Because  it  was  too 
painful  to  remember  and  yet,  be  able  to  lead  a  normal  life? 

Today,  as  we  drove  through  the  countryside  passing  small  villages, 
suddenly,  as  if  somebody  pushed  the  button  "PLAY”,  the  pictures  slowly  appeared... 
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The  "Umschlagplatz"  (Transitory  Place)  in  Lodz  Ghetto  -- 
Anne,  Pinchas  and  myself,  being  pushed  into  a  cattle  train  with  many  other  people  - 
-  we  were  on  our  way  to  a  destination  and  destiny  unknown  to  us. 

We  were  all  sitting  on  the  floor,  the  families  clinging  together  and 
speaking  softly.  For  a  long  time  it  was  quiet,  but  then,  the  people  started  to  talk  out 
loud:  Where  are  we  going?  And  another  voice:  I  can  tell  you  where,  to  be 
exterminated!  And  still  another  voice:  Be  quiet,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  Panic  took  over.  Some  people  cried,  some  prayed.  Hours  and  hours  passed. 
We  were  tired,  thirsty  and  since  we  were  packed  tightly,  we  barely  had  sufficient  air 
to  breathe. 
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Suddenly,  the  train  jerked  to  a  stop.  The  wide  sliding  door  opened  with 


a  very  loud  sound  and  right  in  front  of  us,  we  saw  giant  SS  men  screaming: 

"All  out,  leave  everything  behind  you.  Men  to  the  line  on  the  right,  women  and 
children  to  the  left."  I  managed  to  take  out  of  my  bag  a  large  photograph  of  my 
mother  and  jumped  down  to  join  Anne  and  Pinchas.  Things  were  happening  very  fast 
now.  We  hardly  had  a  chance  to  kiss  Pinchas  good-bye  and  hear  his  last  instructions 
on  how  to  look  for  each  other  when  the  war  would  be  over.  We  did  not  know  then 
that  we  would  never  see  him  again! ! ! 

We  only  knew  that  our  strong  man,  strong  physically  as  well  as 
emotionally,  our  support,  was  not  with  us  anymore.  Anne  and  I  were  holding  hands 
not  to  lose  each  other.  Our  line  moved  forward.  After  a  while,  we  saw  a  few  SS  men 
in  front  of  us  dividing  our  line.  Some  people  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  right,  some 
to  the  left.  We  did  not  even  realize  what  was  going  on.  (Years  later,  we  learned  that 
the  people  "selected"  to  the  other  side  of  us  were  taken  straight  to  the  gas  chambers.) 
We  became  part  of  a  big  wave. 

Soon  me  found  ourselves  in  a  tremendous  hall.  The  loud  orders  were 
coming  from  somewhere:  "Undress  completely,  leave  everything,  absolutely 
everything  here  in  one  place  and  enter  the  next  hall."  I  was  still  holding  the  photo  of 
my  mother  but  as  we  were  moving  on,  it  was  wrenched  out  of  my  hand  by  a  woman- 
capo.  After  we  were  shaved  -  our  heads  and  bodies  -  and  took  a  bath,  we  entered  still 
another  hall  where  SS  women  threw  each  of  us  a  dress.  We  put  them  on  while  we 
were  still  moving. 

After  being  outside  for  a  short  while,  we  entered  a  very  big  barracks 
without  any  kind  of  floor.  Without  any  underwear  or  shoes,  we  were  shivering  from 
cold.  Anne  wrapped  my  feet  with  a  strip  of  cloth  tom  from  the  bottom  of  her  dress. 
At  that  time,  we  did  not  know  that  if  noticed,  we  would  both  be  killed.  We  spent  the 
night  lying  on  the  ground  covered  with  one  thin  blanket  to  five  persons  and  watching 
some  people  in  the  middle  of  the  barrack  being  tortured  by  capos.  What  their  crime 
was,  we  did  not  know. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  ordered  to  get  up  for  some  cold 
ersatz  coffee.  And  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  we  got  our  first  meal:  One  bowl 
of  soup  for  five  people. 
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Birkenau! 


Just  the  thought  of  it  sends  shivers  through  my  body.  When  I  hear  or 
read  the  word  hell,  I  think  automatically  of  Birkenau.  The  complete  turmoil, 
devastation,  the  frantic  expression  on  people's  faces.  And  the  nauseating  smell  --  the 
smell  of  burning  human  bodies  —  as  we  soon  learned. 

I  met  a  very  close  friend  but  I  hardly  recognized  her.  Of  course,  her  hair 
was  gone  and  the  fearful  and  wild  expression  of  her  eyes  completely  changed  her 
appearance.  She  was  wearing  a  black  dress  down  to  the  floor.  She  had  also  come 
here  recently  and  was  looking  for  her  twin  sister  whom  she  had  lost.  After  a  few 
days,  we  met  somebody  we  knew  who  told  us  urgently  to  try  to  get  into  a  selection 
line.  "If  you  stay  here,"  she  said,  "you  will  go  to  the  ovens.  If  you  pass  the  selection, 
you  will  have  a  change  to  be  sent  away."  We  did  manage  to  get  to  the  line,  we  passed 
the  infamous  Dr.  Mengele's  selection  and  were  sent  to  Heinichen,  a  small  town  in 
Saxony,  Germany,  where  we  worked  for  the  German  war  effort. 

My  work  was  extremely  hard;  it  had  been  done  before  only  by  men 
stripped  to  the  waist.  I  had  to  put  very  large  and  thick  iron  plates  into  a  furnace,  take 
them  out  when  they  were  red  and  soft,  and  shape  them  on  a  special,  tremendous 
machine.  While  working  there,  TB  struck  again.  This  time,  my  spine  was  affected. 

After  9  months,  we  were  again  in  a  cattle  train,  this  time  without  a  roof 
over  our  heads.  After  several  days,  in  the  early  morning  light,  we  noticed  that  some 
of  the  SS  men  and  women  who  were  guarding  us  constantly  day  and  night,  were 
missing.  As  we  later  found  out,  they  substituted  their  SS  uniforms  for  civilian 
clothing  and  escaped.  Soon  after  the  train  stopped,  we  were  ordered  to  get  out  and 
march  in  a  certain  direction.  The  SS  men  started  to  shoot  anybody  who  was  not  able 
to  walk.  We  were  without  food  or  water  for  several  days.  I  was  at  the  end  of  my 
physical  endurance  and  lost  any  desire  to  stay  alive.  I  begged  Anne  to  leave  me 
behind  so  I  would  not  suffer  anymore.  But  Anne  would  not  listen  to  me  and  kept 
dragging  me  forward. 

In  the  far  and  misty  distance,  you  could  distinguish  contours  of  some 
very  big  structure.  Anne  pointed  out,  "See  this  is  where  we  are  going,"  she  said,  "and 
this  will  be  the  end  of  our  suffering."  This  was  Terezienstadt  in  Czechoslovakia, 
another  Concentration  Camp,  with  the  newest  extermination  machinery.  The 
commander  of  this  Camp  received  an  order  to  exterminate  all  the 
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inmates.  But  he  knew  well  that  the  Russians  were  very  near,  already  closing  in  on 


them,  and  he  decided  not  to  execute  the  order,  and  to  become  a  hero  instead,  saving 
many  thousands  of  Jews.  A  few  days  later,  we  saw  the  Russian  soldiers  for  the  first 
time.  Some  women,  in  gratitude,  picked  them  up  and  carried  them  on  their  arms 
around  the  square  where  we  all  gathered.  May  8,  1945,  we  were  liberated! ! ! 
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I  did  not  even  notice  that  our  car  was  in  motion  anymore... 

We  entered  the  camp  through  a  low  building  with  a  watchtower  on  the 
top.  Again,  the  sign  "ARBEIT MACHT  FREI. "  We  had  never  seen  this  sign  here 
before.  The  trains  that  had  brought  us  here  passed  under  the  tower  and  were  opened 
only  inside  the  camp.  We  looked  at  the  field  with  its  two  rows  of  primitive  wooden 
barracks.  We  walked  around  and  entered  some  of  the  barracks.  Not  much  to  be 
seen,  just  rows  of  cots  in  two  or  three  levels,  but  enough  to  feel  the  most  gloomy  and 
depressing  surroundings. 

Is  this  the  same  place  that  is  so  strongly  engraved  in  our  memory? 
Where  once  there  were  close  to  400  barracks,  there  are  now  about  twenty.  The  rest 
were  destroyed.  From  the  very  large  camp  territory,  only  a  small  part  was  retained. 
This  desolate  place  was  very  quiet;  only  a  few  people  were  around.  How  different 
from  the  noisy  area,  crowded  with  the  emotionally  unsteady  mass  of  people  that  had 
occupied  these  grounds. 

A  wide  road  lead  to  the  remnants  of  the  underground  gas  chambers  and 
crematoria.  Nearby  is  a  big,  very  impressive,  memorial  monument  for  the  people  who 
perished  here  and  beneath  it,  a  row  of  about  twelve  tablets  saying  in  different 
languages: 


"MA  Y  THIS  PLACE  IN  WHICH  THE  NAZIS  MURDERED 
ABOUT  A  MILLION  AND  A  HALF  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND 
CHILDREN,  MAINLY  JEWS,  FROM  ALL  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES  IN  EUROPE,  BE  A  LOUD  OUTCRY  OF 
LAMENTATION  AND  A  WARNING  FOR  HUMANITY  FOR 
ALL  THE  CENTURIES  TO  COME. " 
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We  were  standing  right  there,  on  the  grounds  where  our  parents,  our 
children,  our  sisters,  brothers,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  our  friends  perished  in 
smoke,  together  with  our  faith  in  humanity  and  our  futures. 

And  through  some  of  us  survived,  when  the  war  finally  ended,  we  were 
sick  physically  as  well  as  emotionally  and  had  to  be  hospitalized  for  many  months, 
if  not  for  years.  When  we,  at  last,  were  discharged,  we  had  no  place  to  go.  There  was 
no  home  for  us,  no  family,  not  even  friends  waiting  for  us.  Since  we  had  spent  our 
school-years  in  camps,  we  had  no  adequate  education  and  no  profession  to  sustain 
ourselves.  And  when  we  finally  picked  up  the  pieces  and  started  to  build  a  new  life, 
our  children  became  the  victims.  They  were  raised  in  a  different  atmosphere  with 
different  values.  They  felt  there  was  a  certain  gap  between  them  and  their  peers.  And 
they  asked:  "Why  do  we  not  have  grandparents?  Where  are  our  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins?" 

Even  later,  when  they  grew  up  and  were  told  what  had  happened,  they 
were  burdened  with  fears,  pain,  anxiety,  sleepless  nights  with  nightmares  and  crying, 
that  influenced  their  whole  life. 

And  so  is  the  story  of  Pinchas,  my  brother-in-law,  who  after  the  death 
of  my  parents  was  like  a  father  to  me.  I  am  crying  uncontrollably  now  as  I  am  writing 
this  as  I  always  do  when  I  think  about  him.  Until  today,  I  cannot  adjust  to  the  thought 
of  his  so  premature  death.  Pinchas,  so  strong  physically  and  emotionally!  Pinchas, 
who  instilled  in  us  —  especially  in  me,  since  I  was  ready  to  give  up  —  the  hope  and 
will  to  carry  on!  Pinchas,  who  was  ready  to  put  up  any  fight  for  survival! 

Following  our  liberation,  Ajine  and  I  were  hospitalized  for  a  long  time. 
Each  time  I  had  heard  some  knocking  at  our  door,  I  saw  Pinchas  with  his  tan 
complexion,  very  white  teeth  and  his  wide  smile  coming  in....  We  could  not  search 
for  him,  but  I  thought,  he  -  for  sure  -  will  find  us.  But  Pinchas  never  came.... 

Years  later,  Ajine  met  his  friend  who  told  here  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
war,  on  the  so-called  "death  march",  Pinchas  became  sick  and  gave  up.  He  was  with 
him  when  he  died.  He  was  only  30  years  old.  How  is  it  possible  that  Aaine  and  I 
survived  and  the  brave  and  strong  Pinchas  perished? 

We  said  our  prayer. 
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This  evening,  we  were  back  in  our  "Hotel  Francuski"  in  Cracow  and 
said  an  emotional  good-bye  to  our  guides,  expressing  appreciation  and  thanks. 
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ON  OUR  WAY  HOME 


Presently,  we  are  in  the  airplane  again  flying  home  to  America.  Though 
this  was  an  emotionally  difficult  trip  for  us,  we  have  a  feeling  of  accomplishment. 
We  were  lucky  to  achieve  our  most  important  goal:  Finding  the  graves  of  my  parents. 
And  though  it  was  quite  a  task  sometimes  to  locate  some  of  the  camps  Mitchell  was 
imprisoned  in,  with  the  help  of  our  patient  and  understanding  guides,  we  always 
succeeded  and  were  able,  as  planned,  to  pay  honor  to  our  perished 
co-sufferers. 

I  believe  there  is  always  some  curiosity  and  nostalgia  in  us  about  the 
place  of  our  birth,  the  schools  we  attended,  the  places  where  we  lived  and  spent  our 
childhood  with  our  family  --  in  our  case  so  much  more  appreciated  after  we  had  lost 
it  prematurely  and  suddenly,  and  which  are  seen  by  us  in  contrast  to  the  horrible 
times  that  followed. 

It  was  diverting  for  us  to  touch  on  the  culture  we  once  felt  and  still  feel 
so  close  to,  to  hear  the  music  and  language  that  sounded  for  familiar!  We  still 
remembered  the  specific  smell  of  the  Polish  forests,  where  we  had  spent  our  carefree 
summers  running  freely  around  and  gathering  all  kinds  of  berries  and  mushrooms. 

It  was  painful  to  us  to  see  how  some  places  changed.  Places,  especially 
like  Kazimierz  -  part  of  Cracow  and  Lodz  which  had  been  very  busy  and  prosperous 
while  the  Jews  were  there,  who  brought  life  and  inspiration  to  those  places,  who 
applied  their  talents,  energy  and  hard  work  to  build  up  the  industries.  Now, 
Kazimierz  looks  like  a  ghost-town  and  Lodz  has  lost  its  luster. 

Luckily,  we  did  not  encounter  anti-Semitism,  though  we  know  well  that 
it  is  still  very  strong  there.  For  a  long  time,  the  Polish  people  were  indoctrinated  and 
still  believe  that  all  their  misfortunes  were  caused  by  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  hard  for 
them  to  understand  that  Jews  became  the  scapegoats  to  be  blamed  for  every 
mismanaged  or  otherwise  unsuccessful  project. 

We  had  experienced  a  good  feeling  seeing  in  camp-museums’  long  lists 
of  Poles  who  had  helped  the  abandoned  Jews  while  endangering  their  own  and  their 
families’  lives.  Some  even  lost  their  lives  doing  what  their  conscience  dictated  them 
to  do. 
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As  I  have  mentioned  before,  our  guides  were  very  helpful,  very  sensitive 
to  our  feelings  and  interests.  We  also  met  some  very  special  and  interesting  people 
who  knew  who  we  were  —  the  number  on  Mitchell’s  arm  disclosed  our  past  —  and 
who  tried  to  help  us  in  every  possible  way;  starting  with  uplifting  our  spirits.  We 
spent  many  hours  with  them  discussing  many  problems.  They  invited  us  to  their 
homes,  took  us  to  some  beautiful  places  and  even  insisted  on  paying  for 
entertainment  and  meals.  We  kept  up  our  correspondence  with  them. 

But  how  can  one  forget  what  happened  in  Kielce?  After  six  years  of  war 
and  persecution,  after  six  years  of  starvation  and  inhuman  conditions  in  ghettos  and 
camps,  facing  death  every  minute  —  the  survivors,  with  their  broken  bodies  and  souls, 
went  back  to  their  home  town  hoping  to  find  some  members  of  their  families,  who, 
also  by  some  miracle,  survived  —  were  brutally  killed  by  their  Polish  neighbors. 

I  think  we  will  be  more  at  peace  with  ourselves  now.  I  feel  this  trip,  as 
well  as  my  writing  about  it,  thought  it  forced  me  to  the  unbearably  painful  reliving 
of  these  dreadful  times,  was  my  duty  not  to  let  our  inhuman  suffering  be  forgotten. 
Not  to  let  it  be  eased  without  leaving  an  imprint  and  moral  awareness. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  in  this  brief  telling  of  my  story  -  one  among 
other  countless  stories  of  perished  families  -  it  will  influence  the  people  in  their  way 
of  thinking,  judging  and  acting. 

I  also  pray  and  hope  that  the  future  generations  will  be  spared  the  agony, 
ignominy  and  complete  abandonment  inflicted  on  them  by  their  fellow  men. 
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